
Guignol Summer Opera 



‘Susannah’ Opens Wednesday 



It won the New York Music Critics’ Circle Award 
for the "best opera in 1956.” 

Miss Phyllis Jenness, musical director of "Sus- 
annah,” said, "It’s considered by many authorities 
to be the outstanding contemporary opera.” 

The music, Miss Jenness said, has a distinctly 
contemporary flavor with the influence of Puccini. 

It is being staged by Charles Dickens. Ray- 
mond Smith is the scenic designer, 

Donna Kelley appears as Susannah Polk, Mike 
8eller as Sam Polk, and Wayland Rogers as Olin 
Blitch. Others in supporting roles Include Vera 
Ryen, Judy Warren, Celia Butler, Jo Marie Met- 
calfe, Danny Hansen, Norman Aich, Pete Stoner, 
Randy Williams, and Stephen Atkinson. 

The “music drama” will be accompanied by two 
pianos with Janet Hall and Charlotte Tacy playing. 

Performance time will be 8:30 p.m. next 
Wednesday through next Saturday. The box office 
in the Pine Arts Building Lobby will be open at 12 
noon today, tomorrow, and all next week. The box 
office phone number is extension 3300. 



By PRANK BROWNING 
Kernel Staff Writer 

“Susannah,” the Guignol and Opera The- 
atre’s summer opera production, will open at 
8:30 p.m. Wednesday in the Guignol Theatre 
in the Fine Arts Building. 

Carlisle Floyd, who wrote "Susannah," calls it 
not an opera, but a music drama. Laid in a remote 
section of the Tennessee hills, It Is based on the 
biblical story of Susannah and the Elders. 

It i» a story of bigotry, prejudice, and hatred. 

The conflict is centered around what happens when 
a group of self-righteous elders discover Susannah 
bathing in the local baptismal creek. 

"Susannah” was presented at the Zoo Opera 
in Cincinnati during the middle part of July. It 
premiered in 1953 at Florida State University, where 
Floyd teaches, and opened at the City Center in 
New York in 1956. 
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’Susa nnah ” opens Wednesday at Guignol 



Goldwater Rolls 
To 1st Ballot Win 
With 883 Votes 
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Assembly Honors Hammonds 



in education in 1913 when he 
first taught in a rural school in 
Russell County. He held several 
other posts at various schools un- 
til 1924, when he joined the UK 
staff. In 1925, he became head of 
the Department of Agricultural 
Education and in 1947 was named 
chairman of the Division of Vo- 
cational Education in the College 
of Education. 

In accepting the portrait, Dr. 
Ginger said he "appreciates” the 
years of work and the contribu- 
tion to education that Dr. Hun- 
monos has made. Dr. Ginger in- 
troduced several members of Dr. 
Hammonds’ family and others in 
the field of agriculture education 
who had come to pay tribute to 
Dr. Hammonds. 

Praises— individual and group — 
have been heaped on Dr. Ham- 
monds. For example, a former 
Colleague in the College of Edu- 

Continued on Page 8 



Dr. Garsie Hammonds, a 
leader in agriculture educa- 
tion in Kentucky for 51 years, 
was honored Tuesday at a 
convocation of the College 
of Education. 

Also at the convocation, Dr. 
Lyman V. Ginger, dean of the 
college, reviewed the work of a 
recent meeting of the National 
Education Association. 



Sen. Barry Goldwater ended his four-year campaign for 
the Republican presidential nomination Wednesday night 
with an overwhelming total of 883 votes for his first-ballot 
victory. 

try as he was shutout in only si of the 53 states and delega- 
tions. Goldwater received votes in William Scranton’s Penn- 
sylvania, Nelson Rockefeller’s New York, and George Rom- 
ney’s Michigan. 

The National Broadcasting 
Company reported late Wednes- 
day night that Goldwater had 
definitely picked New York Rep- 
resentative William E. Miller as 
his vice presidential candidate. 

There was no definite announce- 
ment on the second place spot 
when the Kernel went to press. 

The Goldwater steamroller vic- 
tory began at the start of the 
alphabetical call of the states as 
he received all 20 of Alabama’s 
votes. California’s 86 votes put 
him over 100 with a big jump 
to 131. 

He hit 200 with Georgia, 300 
with Indiana, 400 with Massa- 
chusetts, 500 with New Jersey, 
and 600 with Ohio. 

As Goldwater hit 509 with New 
Jersey, Gov. Scranton managed 
to hit only 102 with New Hamp- 
shire. one state earlier. 

South Carolina provided the 
actual votes that put the Arizona 
senator over the top. The 16 
votes he received there gave him 
663, eight over the 665 needed 
to nominate. 

The remaining 13 delegations 
pushed the total to the final 883. 

Qov. Scranton, who had moved 
to a command trailer behind the 
convention during the roll call, 
moved immediately to the plat- 
form to move to make the Gold- 
water victory unanimous. 

Scranton started his speech 
with references to Sen. Gold- 
water’s withdrawal statement of 
four years ago at the convention 
in Chicago that nominated Rich- 
ard M. Nixon. 

Calling for a “spirited defense 
of our own principles,” Scranton 
urged a binding up of differences 
and an attack on the Johnson 
administration ‘that has no pol- 
icy abroad and a bad policy at 
home.” 

Scranton urged the delegates 
to shift the scene of battle and 
told them that the Republicans 
"must go about their business of 
defeating Democrats.” 

Although the Scranton forces 
were beaten as decisively on the 
floor fight over the platform, he 
said it was "broad enough for all 
of us to stand on, even though 
it could be improved.” 

He told the delegates that 
"without compromising their 
principles, their point of view 
hasn't prevailed. " 



A portrait of Dr. Hammonds, 
commissioned by the Kentucky 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers 
Association, was presented to the 
college by James Owensby, past 
president of the association. 



was accepted for the college by 
Dr. Ginger. 

Dr. Hammonds retired July 1 
after 40 years as a member of the 
UK faculty. He began his career 



The portrait was unveiled by 
Ronnie Hammonds Thompson 
and Charles Adams Hammonds, 
grandsons of Dr. Hammonds. It 



Elam Is State’s First 
Full-Time Climatologist 



SEN. BARRY GOLDWATER 
Republican Nominee 



Goldwater and Scranton were 
only two of the eight candidates 
placed in nomination. 

Hawaii's Sen. Hiram Fong, for- 
mer Minnesota representative 
Walter Judd, Maine Sen. Marg- 
aret Chase Smith, former Ambas- 
sador Henry Cabot Lodge, Rom- 
ney, and Rockefeller all received 
nomination. 

Kentucky cast 21 votes for 
Goldwater. Sen. John Sherman 
Cooper and two other delegates 
cast their votes for Scranton. 

The nomination came on the 
heels of months of campaigning 
in primaries around the nation. 
As Goldwater gained delegate 
strength and the bandwagon be- 
gan to roll with increasing speed 

Most delegates and political 
observers went to 8 an Francisco 
knowing that Goldwater was al- 
most certain to win the nomina- 
tion. Perhaps the only important 
thing uncertain was the plat- 
form on which he would stake his 
bid for the road to the White 
House. 

The platform bear* heavily the 
stamp of Goldwater; the fore- 
most spokesman for American 
conservatives. One of the main 
points of the platform stresses 
the need for a more aggressive 
foreign policy and a tougher mil- 
itary stand, a point the senator 
has proclaimed all along. 

The platform also calls for less 
Federal participation In domestic 
affairs, a stand that should please 
Ooldwater, who has advocated 
states' rights in various rtsgrsii 



As a staffer of the Department 
of Commerce Weather Bureau, 
he is responsible for providing a 
monthly climatological summary 
which is distributed to news 
media and, with the weather 
data from the observation sta- 
tions, makes up a detailed clima- 
tological report published 
monthly for Kentucky. This, to- 
gether with similar publications 
for the other 49 states, is released 
from the National Weather Rec- 
ords Center at Asheville, N.C. 

Elam supplies a weather round- 
up article to the weekly Ken- 
tucky “Crop- Weather Bulletin” 
and a monthly report to another 
publication, "Storm.” He also is 
called upon for other reports by 
various state and national agen- 



For over a year, Kentucky 
has been served by its first 
full-time climatologist. Who 
is he and what are the duties 
of this type of scientist? 

Allen B. Elam, Jr., has a three- 
fold task: documenting the cli- 
matology of the entire Common- 
wealth, serving as a consultant 
on climatological matters and 
conducting research with weather 
data. 

From this office in the Uni- 
versity’s brand new Agricultural 
Science Center, Elam draws on 
temperature and precipitation re- 
ports from some 200 observation 
stations to present the state’s 
compleu weather picture. 



cies, including the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. 

His Reportorial obligation to 
"Storm’’ requires him to check 
closely all available sources in- 
cluding newspapers for stories of 
unusual or severe weather. Storm 
and flood -related deaths and in- 
juries, estimates of property and 
crop damage and descriptions of 
Continued on Page 6 



Ag College Gets 
$15,000 Grant 
For Tobacco 

A manufacturing firm has 
awarded $15,000 to the University 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
to conduct research in tobacco 
growing. 

The donor is the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

According to Dr. William A. 
Seay, director of the experiment 
station and dean of the UK Col- 
lege of Agriculture, the research 
will be a Joint project of the ag- 
ronomology and agricultural en- 
gineering departments. 

Dr. Seay also reported that the 
Chemagro Corporation, Kansas 
City, Mo., has presented the Uni- 
versity's animal health research 
department a check for $1,600 
The money is to support anthe- 
lmintic (anti-parasite) research 
concerning horses. 

Both gifts are subject to ap- 
proval by the UK Board of Trus- 
tees. 



ALLEN R ELAM: Kentucky's first full-time climatologist 
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thousands of college students to Mis- 
sissippi to force integration. For the 
most part, these students know little 
about the South except what Harriet 
Beecher Stowe wrote about it 100 
years ago. 

The place tor this education is in 
the schools and churches, not in the 
streets ami swamps. The young should 
l>e taught, while the adults will have 
to remold their thoughts and ideas to 
come a little closer to the new ideas 
of a changing society. 

This education and remodeling of 
ideas must not— indeed, it cannot— be 
a one-sided affair. If it is, what is 
gained will be lost again. Negroes 
must realize that total social equality 
comes as quite a shock to many white 
Americans. In turn, the whites must 
realize that the hour of the Negro 
has come, and it shall not be denied. 

Let us who are white work dili- 
gently to erase our prejudices and ac- 
cept the Negro as a full-fledged citi- 
izen, as he by right is. By the same 
token, let us who are black work dili- 
gently to set an example of willingness 
to accept the responsibilities of full 
social and legal equality which are 
Education does not mean sending thrust upon all Americans. 



President Lyndon Johnson signed 
the civil rights bill into law on July 
•3. With that one stroke of the Execu- 
tive pen, the most sweeping piece of 
legislation since the Heconstruction 
|MTiod following the collapse of the 
south became the law of the land. 

The NAACP and CORE, together 
with countless other interested citi- 
zens across the nation, have seen their 
works lx*ar fruit. The Act is the cul- 
mination of months and years of strife, 
violence, and hatred on both sides of 
the struggle. The Act is also a peace 
treaty declaring that both sides lay 
down their arms and live together in 
compatibility and calm. The work 
ahead now lies in the hands of the 
federal government and the American 
|x*ople 

The Kernel feels that nothing can 
come of continued agitation by college 
students and racial organizations— 
pro and con— but increased irritation 
and violence. The people of the 
United States need education in social 
equality, which, like all education, 
will take time. No one can erase the 
l>etty prejudices of the South, the 
North, the East, and the West over- 



Word Of Caution- 
Watch For M&O Trucks 



Division of Maintenance and Opera- because it happened on their prop- 
tions and the United States Post Of- erty. While this goes on, you lay there 
fice Department for not having run and, shall we say, deteriorate, 
down any of our students so far this In light of the fact that the exist- 
summer or to commend the students ing danger shall probably continue, 

the Kernel has two proposals to offer. 

First is that if M&O has such an 
abundance of rolling stock and nav- 
igable roadway (we should say side- 
walk), we think that transportation 
should be provided from one class- 
room building to another. This would 
save the student hundreds of miles a 
semester. As the situation stands now, 
a student could apply after a week of 
classes for the Hiking Merit Badge 
(70 miles required) from the Boy 
Scouts of America and receive it, no 
questions asked. Also, this idea would 
cost the University nothing extra be- 
cause the trucks are always on cam- 
pus anyway. 

Our second proposal concerns stu- 
dent entertainment and the chance to 
do a little friendly gambling. We sug- 
gest the authorities mark off a speed- 
way on this projective route. The 
start would be at the main gate on 
the administration drive. The race 
proceeds to the sidewalk between the 
administration building and the annex. 
A sharp right turn onto the sidewalk, 
a straightaway past Miller Hall, and 
a right curve in front of Lafferty Hall. 

Then left between the Library and 
Pence Hall. Next, a sharp right and 
down the road toward Funkhouser. 

Another right by Funkhouser and 
a left between Funkhouser and the 
Home Ec Building. Then, if M&O 
will reopen Graham Avenue, a right 
turn to Limestone and then a straight- 
away on Lime to the finish. 

We sincerely believe that both of 
these proposals have obvious merit 
and we strongly urge that they be 
thoroughly studied and given careful 
consideration. 



Letters To The Editor 



Dear Sir: 

As a doctoral candidate I do not 
really have the time to spare to do 
this, but a sense of outrage and in- 
justice compels me to bring this mat- 
ter to your attention. I have attended 
Summer School for four of the past 
five years and have taken during that 
time most of my meals at the Student 
Center cafeteria. I wish for you to 
know that never in those four years 
has the serving situation there been 
so jRM*r. This is not to say that the 
facilities are inadequate or the person- 
nel inefficient. The cause is the ever 
increasing flood of off-campus visitors 
who .ire using this facility. This would 
not bother students so much (though 
it most certainly impairs the academic 
character of the surroundings) if ad- 
equate provision were made tor serv- 
ing them. But this increasingly has not 
been done. Especially this year I and 



hundreds of other students have been 
forced to stand in long lines or go to 
other establishments in order to eat. 
I do not need to inform you that time 
is a very precious factor to the Sum- 
mer School student. Not only is the 
session accelerated, but there are a 
preponderance of graduate students 
at the university at this time, people 
who are working hard and feel put 
upon when their time is needlessly 
wasted. 

The final aggravation w hich drove 
me to write you this letter came this 
morning. I found as I arrived for 
breakfast that there were about half a 
dozen busses with Boy Scout banners 
on them in the Student Center park- 
ing lot and they were all in the grille 
line tor breakfast. No student could 
get within a inlie of the facilities. You 
may be sure the students who were 
arriving for breakfast were upset and 



disgusted. Most were forced to go 
other places to eat or simply go on 
to a long morning of classes on an 
empty stomach. 

This is a situation which the 
Kernel noticed several weeks ago, but 
I cannot see that anything has been 
done about it. Do you not think, sir, 
that it is time that the persons who 
operate this facility are told that their 
purpose is to serve the university stu- 
dents and whatever else they do must 
in no way hamper that service? 

Robert L. Brow ning 



(Editor’s Note: The Kernel re- 
ceived a copy of this letter which is 
addressed to Dr. John \V. Oswald. 
Mr. Browning is chairman of the De- 
partment of English and Speech at 
Oakland City College. Oakland City. 
Indiana. ) 



Do-It-Yourself Project Works At Prison 



end of the 10-acre prison com- 
pound is being erected, the war- 
den said, at a cost of about 
SI50.0O0. with the use of inmate 
labor and materials salvaged 
from buildings which were razed 
when the major portion of Eddy- 
ville was relocated to make room 
for Barkley Lake. 

The some 55 prison inmates Warden Thomas noted that 
who have been working on con- prison policy now is to attempt 

struction of the building since it to “rehabiliate and remotivate" 
began in August 1962. get 8 cents 
a day each The brick, some . ' A 

steel, and window were 

'.ilv aged from the old Eddy ville 
elementary and high school 

building and t h e Eddyville Mf 1 

H id the contract lor the build- \ | ~ 

mg been given to a private firm. l 

the V Q ■■ f Mi 

Tlie prison new i> working undei H|H| . 'Jr 

the direction ot Ancil Weir, an frr .feg ^ 4 ^ * 

"■ pendent, outside construction 

;i Weir and two correctin' ~**®#*k " 

oflicers are the only outside paid * 

employees. * .'n-batt 

The warden said one of the 

most valuable rewards the prison Prison labor constructed this new educational building al the Slate- 



Ill Eddyville. some 55 in- 
iii.iU-s i»l tin- kentutkv Stale 
I Violent i. ii v ait- pushing to- 
ward completion of one ol 
the biggest doit void sell jobs 
in ( lomuioiivvealtli liisioi y . 

The project at the penitentiary, 
under the general supervision of 
Warden Luther Thomas, is a 
two-story brick and masonry 
building of generous proportions 
which will be used fur education 
and recreation 

The first floor will be devoted 
almost entirely to education It 
will house a 40-by-60 foot library 
and reading room, an office for 
the principal and 10 classroom-, 
each 26-by-26 led 

On the second Moor there will 
Ic a 72 -by 144 loot auditorium 
which, with bleacht-rs and chairs, 
will seal 980 people Thi- big 
room, with a small stage*, can be 
used for plays and meetings 
With chair.- removed it will be 
adaptable to b.i-kt-lbull and other 



Inmates gain from the construe- the men rather than to push 

tion is the training they get. them into the back end of a 

Trades involved, Weir said, in- prison, and then forget them as 

elude steelwork, brick masonry, fast as possible, 

carpentry, concrete finishing, 

painting, plumbing and electrical Henry Cowan, superintendent 
work. Target date for completion of the prison school at Eddyville, 
is this August. is delighted with the prospect of 

new quarters Presently, he .-.aid. 
there is only "u one-room" school 
ui the old structure used as an 
education building, with ull 



grades in attendance at one 
time. 

Cowan said 340 prisoners are 
presently engaged in some type 
of school work. Of this number, 
57 ure being taught to read and 
write. In grades one through 
tight, the student body numbers 
110. A much smaller group is in 
high school. The average prisoner 
hus a fifth to sixth grade educa- 
tion. 
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Venezuelan First Lady 



By VIVIAN BROWN 
AP Newsfeatures Writer 

At 62, Lizalotta Valesca's 
figure is more youthful looking 
even than it was a few years ago. 

How does she do it? 

The former Miss Finland at- 
tributes her size 10, 36-25-36 
figure to exercise and proper 
diet and points out that seven 
years ago, before she began her 
regimen, she had capillaries over 
her legs and arthritic problems. 

“Few people stop to oonsider 
how nerves branch out in their 
bodies, and how they can be 
helped by exercise. If they would 
think about it, they could rid 
themselves of aches and pains. ” 

Three important things in keep- 
ing youthful and healthy, she 
believes, are (1) a supple spine, 
(2) a healthy abdomen (where vital 
organs are located) and (3) good 
breathing. And to exercise a per- 
son must learn to breathe proper- 
ly, she says. 

“We can improve, arrest, re- 
pair and prevent body ills if we 
would take the time,*' she says. 
“Walking is one of the most 
beneficial exercises. It promotes 
better blood circulation and is 
essential to muscles.*' 

When she wrote a book, “More 
Than Beauty,’* many older people 
wrote for advice about “cricks 
in their kne es, collarbones, 
shoulders and ~Dacks,” and in 
giving lectures and private 
lessons to people, she has come 
to the conclusion that people 
encourage old age by doing noth- 
ing to prevent it. 

Exercises should always be 
done slowly, she says. But one 
should often just sit motionless 
for perfect relaxation, and at 
least two minutes a day should 
be spent in just standing in a 
rigid position, keeping feet 
together. 

She is willing to share these 
personal exercises with you: 

Strengthen arms, (particularly 
flabby upper arm part) Clench 
hand into fist, twist arm from 
wrist up and hold it taut. 

Strengthen thighs: (Particularly 
flabby inner part) Stand on toes, 



and slow bendknees as you drop 
down. (Hold back of chair with 
one hand if you need support.) 

Strengthen abdominal muscles 
and intestinal tract: Lie on floor, 
palpitate abdominal area in an 
“in," “out," muscle control. 

Neck muscles, thyroid gland 
stimulator: Lie flat, raise neck 
a few inches from floor, hold for 
a minute or so. Relax. 

Another for neck muscles may 
be done sitting down: Roll head 
in a clockwise movement. 

Spine Strengthener: Lie down, 
raise knees toward chest, clasp 
hands, rock gently forward and 
backward along spine. 

Spine strengther and organ 
toner: Lie on back, raise legs 
together up and over head as far 
as possible. Keep chin pressed 
to chest. Bring legs to original 
position. Repeat. 

Stomach Muscle Strengthener: 
Lie on floor, raising legs slowly 
as you count to 10 . 

For toning innards: Lie down, 
palms on floor, raise head and 
upper trunk of body. Lower your- 
self and repeat. Should be done 
slowly. 

For all muscles: Lie on floor, 
crawl snakelike across floor, 
moving body in all directions in 
a shaking motion. 

Leg muscles: Strengthen them 
by walking on all fours across 
the room without bending knees. 
And when spine feels stiff or 
achy, merely rub calves upwards 
with your hands for a brief 
moment. 

For circulatory and respiratory 
system, this is one of Mrs. 
Valesca’s favorite exercises: 

Lie on floor or bed. Slowly 
raise legs and trunk, supporting 
your back with your hands. Bring 
legs up as far as possible even 
if you must use wall for support, 
and you will at first. Head and 
shoulders touch floor as legs go 
up. Breathe slowly, avoid jerky 
motion. Hold position for one or 
more minutes. This is a variation 
of the Yoga headstand, she says, 
and gives the same results — an 
alert, keen mind — by “bringing 
blood to the brain cells." 



DONA' MENC A LEONI offers hot lunch to hungry youngsters In an orphanage 



By PAUL H. FINCH 

CARACAS (AP) — Menca Leonl, first lady of Venezuela, describes 
herself as a “country girl (campeslna) on loan to the city.” 
But Dona Menca appears at ease In the heavily guarded presiden- 
tial house “Los Nunez” and Is considered the best public relations 
asset of her husband, President Raul Leonl. who succeeded Romulo 
Betancourt last March. 

“It’s true I talk a lot about Filling a legal requirement, Dona 
Raul — I’m never shy on my Menca recently listed her 

favorite subject,” she told an property at a value of $350,000 

Interviewer. while Leonl stated his worth 

Dona Menca presides at social $3,500. 
events and public works In- Leonl Is also from the Guayana 
auguratlons with an outgoing and Is her second cousin but 
personality, easy smile and they didn’t meet until 1945 when 
friendly chatter. It contrasts to Leonl returned from political 
the reserve of Leonl and that of exile on the fall of a military 
her predecessor, Carmen regime. 

Betancourt. “It wasn't love at first sight,” 

Her major wish is to use the she smiled. Leonl didn’t makeup 

prestige of her position to help his mind until he had served as 

an estimated 170,000 abandoned labor minister In two democratic 
children. Sixty-five per cent of governments and was again exiled 
Venezuelan children are born out by another military takeover, 
of wedlock. He proposed by telegram from 

“Being first lady Is a great Washington. She accepted and 
responsibility. I think I can pro- flew there, where they married 
mote support from all circles to In 1949. 

organize a program to take care “Raul was shy but In 

of these children and educate Washington I suppose he realized 
them,” she said. “If Iaccompllsh he was lonely,” she explained, 
this I ask nothing else.” Of their five children only 5- 

She was born Carmen America year-old Alvaro was born in 

but her family dubbed her Menca Venezuela. Carmen Sofia, 13, 
by contrac*‘ng the last syllables, was born In Washington. Luisana, 
Her father Juan Fernandez 12, Raul Andres 11, and Lorena, 
Amaparan prospected for gold In 9, were all born during a Costa 
the rugged Guayana region 14 Rica period of their exile, 
years before he found It. He died “I’m really a housewife and 
in 1947 leaving his widow, who not political,” said Dona Menca. 
died In 1956, and four daughters “My Job Is still my family. Raul 

with several cattle' ranches. Isn’t at home as much as he 



used to be but we try to live the 
same as we always did.” 

She Insists on oc^sional 
shopping tours accompanied by 
only one bodyguard but she and 
Leonl no longer attend public 
movies. They watch their favorite 
westerns on a screen In the 
patio, as did the Betancourts. 

Dona Menca keeps close 
relations with old friends and her 
family. She’s In dally radio 
contact with her sister Sofia 
who lives on the biggest family 
ranch, Puedpa. 

She feels Venezuelan women 
should collaborate with their men 
— not compete with them. Her 
views reflect those generally 
held by upper middle class 
Venezuelans but the country Is 
changing: Four women were 

elected to Congress last 
December and an increasing 
number of women are becoming 
lawyers, physicians and artists. 

Yet Dona Menca’s job Is boosting 
her husband, whom she describes 
as a dedicated, thoughtful and 
punctual family man, a scholarly 
Introvert, and leader. 

When a reporter asked Leonl 
If he had thought frequently In 
the past of becoming president, 
his wife answered for him: 

“If he never thought of it I 
did. After his many years of 
struggle, and battle, there Is no 
one better to direct the destinies 
of the country he loves.” 



New Contemporary 

Furniture with Elegant Air 



HERE’S HOW. ..Lizalotta Valesca, who looks 20 years younger 
than her 62, demonstrates her favorite exercises: 1. 
Shoulders stand — From supine position slowly raise legs, 
trunk, supporting back with hands. 2. Lie on back, raise legs 
up overhead far as possible. 3. Walk on all fours. 4. Lie 
down, raise knees to chest, clasp hands around them, rock. 

5. Stand on toes, slowly bend knees as drop down. 



Designer Henry P. Glass says 
the homemaker Is demanding her 
money's worth more and more. 
She buys according to value 
rather than style. 

In the field of traditional 
furniture, the elegance of Spanish 
furniture dominates the field 
rather than French or Italian. 

Most of the design derivations 
are Identified In pieces where 
woods are carved to Incorporate 
the foreign and historic elements 
and motifs. 

Occasional tables, dining room 
furniture and bedroom groupings 
are the Indicators of specific 
stvles and periods. There Is 
more flexibility in furniture that 
does things Bookcases, storage 
Cabinets. Id-fl units a n d 
“sleeper” pieces Indicate that 
the designers are heeding tlw* 
erv of the small apartment 
dweller. 



By EDWARD S. KITCH 

CHICAGO (AP) — Furniture designers are creating decorative 
interior furnishings with an air of elegance borrowed from all 
periods of history. They have evolved a new Contemporary. 

“This year. Contemporary has combined with the existing trend 
toward elec-'nce and richness to produce loungy, down-to-the-floor 
furniture,” says Lawrence 

Peabody of Boston. grade back,” he contends, “be- 

“Even rugs are richer and cause furniture styles go In 
more plushy, due to miracle obvious cycles. Modern had tie- 
fibers, ” he says. “This harking come associated with cheap 
back Is very Important because furniture and color had been 
It brings In the best of crafts* overused." 

manshlp. Designers are borrow. Because of this, designers feel 
Ing from Morocco, for Instance that Mrs America returned to 
—not doing Moroccan designs solid Early American furniture 
—but utilizing the richness of and other traditional types that 
the craft. In fact, craftsmen of are decorative In themselves and 
all cultures of the world are need no embellishment to dress 
becoming very Important.” up a room. 

Another designer. Hans “Good modern Is a real test 
Juergens. believes Contempt* of taste,” savs Juergens,*' be- 
rary has returned with a bounce, cause the consumer must use Iter 
“Both Contemporary and color skill and Imagination Incomplete 
have had a hard time making the a room." 



Women in Career 



all women in Canada's labor 
force are married. 

“Women leave the labor force 
through their child-rearing y-ars 
but they return.” 



MONTREAL (AP) - Canadian 
women may be getting them- 
selves into a professional rut. 

Sixty-aix per cent of all 
young women with aptitude for 
higher education pick a teach- 
ing or nursing career, says 
Marion Royce, director of the 
Women's Bureau of the Federal 
Labor Deparunent. 

“Beyond these professions 
their impact is negligible.” 
Miss Royce says girls are 
still conditioned to the idea that 
they will eventually marry anu 
stay home with the children. 

“This argument is illogical 
today because SO per cent of 



To fill cream puffs the pro- 
fessional way, don't slice off 
the tops' Make a hole in the 
bottom of each, using a small 
sharp knife; fill a pastry bag 
with thick chocolate-flavored 
whipped cream or custard and 
pipe die filling into the cream 
puffs through the bottom holes. 




■ 



I 
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Pros Must Leave Hooks at Home 
For Coming PGA Championship 



By DON SHOCK 
Pro, Columbus Country Club 
Written for AP Newsfeatures 

COLUMBUS, Ohio (AP) -Anyone who figures on win- 
ning the PGA championship here this week had better leave 
his hook at home. 



This Columbus Country Club 
course, revamped to 6843 yards 
and par 70, may forgive a faded 
tee shot here and there — and 
down-the-mlddle drives should 
pay off well. 

But even a slightly pulled shot, 
on at least six holes where 
there’s little or no fairway to the 
left of the tee, could wind up In 
the scenic and costly out-of 
bounds area. 

Accuracy off the tee, more 
than length. Is the prime 
requisite. You can’t rule out such 
long hitters as our own Jack 
Nlcklaus, the defending cham- 
pion, and Arnle Palmer — but Td 
say Dow Flnsterwald, Julius 
Boros and some of the other 
trouble evaders have a pretty 
good chance here. 

The winner will have to come 
to play, and he can’t have many 
lapses In the 72 holes. I figure 
the lowest possible score would 
be 273 or 274, either a record 
for the tournament, but It could 
go a lot higher than that. 

Our greens are slick, and all 
have slight rolls which are diffi- 
cult to read. Our rough will be 
just that — rough. There are trees 
all over the place, and traps are 
plentiful. 

Two of the par five holes have 
been cut to par four, but still 
have yardages of 469 and 488 
yards. The remaining par five 
holes measure 626 and 578 yards. 
The latter Is the closing hole, 
and It swings In a semi-circle 
from tee to green with a long 
line of overhanging trees guard- 
ing the left side of the fairway. 



You can’t take a chance cutting 
too close, for the off-llmlt stakes 
are just behind the trees. 

The out-of-bounds ogre rears 
Its head early, and the first four 
holes could make or break a lot 
of hopes. 

The first tee Is 40 feet above 
the fairway, and the green Is 
hidden among trees on another 

hillside 410 yards away. It's a 
dogleg to the left, the green 
Invisible from the tee, and any 
attempt to cut the corner could 
be costly. 

The second, 422 yards, finds 
both the tee and green only a few 
yards from an out-of-bounds fence 
guarding a four-lane highway. A 
shot straight at the green winds 
up In trees along the fence, so 
the round-about route Is best. 

Real trouble looms at No. 3, 
a 340-yarder. The tee Is nestled 
against an out-of-bounds woods 
which extends all the way to the 
green, a huge tree menaces wood 
shots which stray to the right, 
and the well-trapped green Is 
high on a hillside. Chances are 
most of the players will use an 
Iron off the tee for accuracy, 
for any long wood shot not 
straight down the narrow middle 
means trouble. 

The, fourth, 425 yards, also 
has trees hanging over the tee 
and running along the left side 
of the hilly fairway. A hook here 
Is fatal. 

The course turns "Inland” 
starting at No. 5, getting away 
from the menacing out-of-bounds 




DON SHOCK 

Hookers Beware 



stakes which it picks up again 
on the closing three holes. 

Every shot in the bag will be 
called for, and shifting winds can 
change the course from day to 
day. The winner will be a true 
champion, for this will be a 
real championship test. 



HOME FOR HORSE MOVIES 

LEXINGTON, Ky. (AP) - 
Thoroughbred horse farms in the 
Blue Grass and the Lexington 
Trotting Track have served as 
the principal sites for numerous 
movies. 

Among them are "The Tattooed 
Police Horse,** "Glory," “Home 
In Indiana,** "April Love" and 
"Kentucky." 

A movie called “Pride of the 
Blue Grass" was filmed princi- 
pally at Tanforan Race Track 
near San Francisco. 



Iowa Helps Web-Footed Friends 




MAN-MADE MALLARD NEST: This mallard hen wo* doing fine 
until the photogropher frightened her. Fifty such nests, mode with 
metal rods and chicken wire and filled with marsh gross, have 
been placed at Ventura Marsh neor Cleor Lake, lowo by the Iowa 
Conservation Commission in an attempt to boost the duck popula- 
tion. 



CLEAR LAKE, Iowa (AP) — 
The Iowa Conservation Commis- 
sion Is coming to the aid of Its 
weh-footed friend the mallard 
duck. 

In an unusual attempt to in- 
crease the native duck population, 
the commission set out 50 man- 
made nests this spring at Ventura 
Marsh near here. Elghty-two 
mallard eggs have been counted 
In the nests. 

Duck eggs laid in natural nests 
on the shore or In thickly 
clustered marsh canes are 
favorites with predators — such 
as skunks, snakes and certain 
birds 

The commission’s nests are 
built of rods and wire in an 
upside-down pyramid shape. They 
were placed on shore and In the 
water. 

Mallards have made use of 10 
nests, with from eight to 12 eggs 
laid In each. 

Gene Goerke, commission 
waterfowl biologist, says there 
may be even more eggs laid In 
the nests next spring because 
ducks have a tendency to return 
to the spot where they were 
hatched. 

During July as many young 
ducks as can be caught will lie 
banded. Through the nationwide 
handing program banded ducks 
shot In other states are reported 
to the state in which they were 
marked. 

A good supply of locally raised 
ducks gets the approval of duck 
hunters. Although (tie duck hunt- 



ing season Is set by the commis- 
sion according to past studies 
of migration, once in a while 
the peak migration goes through 
either before or after the season, 
resulting In disgruntled hunters 
Local ducks mostly would be 
available for hunting if the 
migration did not coincide with 
the hunting season. 



FIVE WOOD GETS ACE 

WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
W. Va. (AP) - Mis. Douglas 
McKeller of Louisville used her 
five wood to good advantage on 
the ISO-yard |8th hole of the Old 
White course. Her tee shot went 
into die hole for her first hole- 
in-one in IS years of golf. 

Witnesses included her hus- 
band and Mi. and Mis. Garvin 
Whitsett, also of Louisville. 



Women’s Golf Makes Big Gains 
Since Patty Berg’s 1941 Tour 



BY HAROLD V. RATLIFF 

Associated Press Sports Writer 

DALLAS, Tex. (AP)— Patty 
Berg, who was there when the 
women’s professional golf tour 
started, is happy to see the girls 
scoring In the sixties and winning 
all that money. 

Patty hopes they break her 
record of 64 set at Richmond, 
Calif., In 1952 and tied by Ruth 
Jessen in the Dallas Cl vltan Open 
May 21. 

"I know Ruth would want It 
that way, too,” says Patty. “That 
means progress and that’s what 
we want for women’s golf." 

The Impression that women’s 
golf Is so much better than when 
Patty started on that first tour 
almost a quarter of a century 
ago can be erased somewhat by 
the recollections of the girl from 
Minneapolis. 

"The Babe shot a 66 at Lake- 
wood Country Club here In 1951,” 
she recalls, referring to the late 
Babe Zaharlas. "Louise Suggs 
had a 69 In the National Open In 
1949.” 

Then there was Patty’s three 
great days at Richmond In 1952 
when she set records for nine 
holes (30), 18 holes (64) and 54 
holes (210). 

"But while we scored as well 
back In those days there werc- 
not as many to do It," observes 
the lady who was called "The 
Minneapolis Redhead’’ as queen 
of the amateurs. 

"There are more low scores 
now because there are more 
players. Remember there were 
just five on the tour that first 
year — 1941. We played with steel 
shafts, which was something new 
for me. I had been playing with 
hickory shafts as an amateur. 

Miss Berg, a sprightly 46, has 
been on the tour for 24 years. 
She expects to play It until she's 
50. 

Patty has won 83 tournaments, 
27 of them as an amateur and 56 
as a pro. She won the National 
Amateur In 1938 and the National 
Open In 1946. She won the Title- 
holders seven times, the Vare 
Trophy three times, the All- 
American Open five times, the 
World’s Championship four times 
and was leading money winner 




PATTY BERG 

Wine 83 Tournaments 



three times. 

"1 have played more rounds 
than I have freckles," she re- 
flects. 

That means a lot of rounds be- 
cause Patty has a lot of freckles. 
But In 32 years of golf, a gal 
not only picks up a lot of rounds, 
but also some freckles, too. 

Back In the first years of 
women’s pro golf, first place In 
a tournament was $100. Just to 
show you the difference, Patty 
won $110 In the Dallas Clvltan 
by finishing 23rd. 

Now the prize money is more 
than $2,000 for first place In 
most of the tournaments. 

Opal Hill, Helen Dettweller. 
Helen Hicks, Betty Hicks, 
Katherine Hemphill — those were 
some of the girls who played 
back in the early days of women’s 
pro golf. Only Patty remains. 

But she’s still having fun play- 
ing the tour, she gets a big kick 
out of holding clinics and ex- 
hibitions (she claims to have held 
more than any other golfer In 
history) and she looks forward 
to winning quite a lot of money 
before she hangs them up. 

Not that Patty needs It partic- 
ularly. It’s just another sign of 
progress — she Is playing prob- 
ably better golf than In the early 
days. It’s just that the competi- 
tion Is stronger because there 
are so many more to beat. 



MAIOR LEAGUE UNIFORMS 
DON’T FIT IN MINORS 



LAKELAND, Fla. (AP)— Prest- 
dent George MacDonald of the 
Florida State League doesn't 
like the way the major league 
baseball clubs treat their minor 
league affiliates. 

He says It hit him one (lay 
recently as he watched a league 
game. 

"One of the teams, Lakeland, 
was wearing bona fide Detroit 
uniforms, with ‘Detroit’ printed 
111 block letters across the 
chest," lie says, "and the other 
dub had mi some old uniforms 
handed down by Its parent or- 
ganization. 

"I said, ‘Look, here we are 
wondering why these fans don’t 
come out to see their teams play, 
then we go and put ‘em lu some 
old uniforms just like the big 
club wears. No wonder there’s 
no local Interest lu the duh.s. 
You’ll think It was spring train- 
ing camp 

"Then I put out a directive 



that night, telling all the clubs 
to get out of those major league 
uniforms and at least get some 
with the name of their town on 
them. A couple of the owners got 
mad, and 1 even had to threaten 
one with a $100 a-dav fine. 

"The really sad thing about It 
Is that the big league clubs don’t 
really rare, either. They just 
want you to use the players they 
give you— win or lose — and the 
devil with attendance. 

"A town used to be proud of 
Its ball dubs, because the dull 
lie longed. Now, thanks to Hu* big 
leagues, there’s no loyaltv 
involved” 



COMPATIBLE KEGLERS 

ST. LOUIS (AP) - Alter 60 
games in the Kings and (Jueens 
Howling League husband and 
wile, Mary and Joe lloltner, l*>ih 
averaged 157.22. 

fe 
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Coffee for Two 

Ken Venturi s Fraternity Quiz 

Won Him a Bride to Years Ago 



By FRANK ECK 

AP Newsfeatures Sport* Editor 

PHILADELPHIA (AP) — "Win- 
ning the U.S. Open golf champion- 
ship is the most wonderful ex- 
perience a person can have and 
I'm happy to be a part of it." 

Now Mrs. Conni Mac Lean 
Venturi didn't win the U.S. Open 
title. She didn’t even win the 
Women’s Open, and she never 
will because she doesn’t play 
golf. 

But her 33-year-old husband 
Ken Venturi won it after one of 
the most amazing comebacks in 
the history of the USGA cham- 
pionship. He began the recent 
Open in Washington as a 100 to 
1 shot because he hadn’t tasted 
victory since 1960. But coming 
down the stretch his game and 
wobbly legs held together like 
an odds-on thoroughbred. 

"This was something Ken 
dreamed about ever since his 
amateur golfing days,’’ says the 
attractive 5-foot-8 brown-haired 
Mrs. Venturi whose husband 
couldn’t play in the last three 
National Opens because of illness 
and injury, plus the fact that his 
game wasn’t good enough for him 
to qualify. 

"He didn’t even play in the 
Masters last spring and I thought 
he should have. He wasn’t invited. 
He missed winning two of them 
by one shot and was only two 
strokes off winning another time. 

"Ken wanted to quit last fall 
and I'm so happy he didn’t. Sure 
I bugged him. I had faith in him, 
and so did a lot of our friends. 
And I know our two children 
(Matthew Bruce, 8, and Timothy 
Frederick, 5) will be proud of him 
when he returns home (Hills- 
borough, Calif.) for a week's 
rest in August. 

NOTE ABOVE DATE 

"Ken had bronchial pneumonia 
in 1961 and after that muscular 
spasms in his side and a skin 
allergy and his fingernails 




KEN VENTURI 

Had Proper Questions 



started falling off. 

"I hoped that he would win the 
Open and had faith that it would 
happen. He practiced so 
religiously for it and I think Ken 
will practice religion a bit more 
now. Father Frank Murray (his 
parish priest) was such a wonder- 
ful inspiration to him." (So was 
Conni Venturi). 

Mrs. Venturi, who is 30, had 
said she attended San Jose State 
College "to major in Ken Venturi. 

"That’s right, "says Conni with 
a big smile. "I knew he was a 
hotshot amateur golfer around 
San Francisco. I lived in Napa 
and had seen him play golf. 
When I learned he was going to 
San Jose State I enrolled there." 

How Conni first met Ken was 
unique. 

"I was walking out of the 
school cafeteria. It was 
September, 1953. I was 18. Ken 
tapped me on the shoulder and 
said: 

" ’I am pledging a fraternity 




MRS. CONNI VENTURI 

Checking Champ’s Mail 



and have to interview girls.' He 
had a pad in his hands. ‘I have to 
find out a few things about you. 

“ ’What’s your name?’ was 
his first question. 

" ’Where do you live around 
here? What is your major?' 
(speech and dramatics). ’What 
is your age?’ (18). ’And your 
measurements.’ 

"I gave him all the right 
answers and he introduced me to 
two other boys. One's name was 
Jack. I pretended I didn't know 
Ken and called him Jack, and he 
said *my name’s Ken, and I have 
one more question: Can you go 
out for coffee tonight?’ 

"Naturally, I said ‘yes.’ It 
was our first date." 

And Conni Venturi is sure 
glad she kept it. On July 10 they 
celebrated 10 years of married 
life. 



Eye Injury Brought Goggles to Racing 




LEXINGTON, Ky. (AP) — 
Goggles are standard equip- 
ment now for Jockeys, but the 
man who Invented them was urged 
to give up the idea. 

"A judge tried to make me 
stop wearing them, but I told him 
if I quit wearing them, I'd have 
to quit racing," recalls James 
M, McCoy. 

His innovation earned him the 
nickname Goggles when he was a 
leading rider. Now he's retired, 
but the nickname still hangs on. 

McCoy says he just got tired 
of getting hit in the eye by clods 
of flying dirt. 

"I was riding in a race when 
a clod of flying dirt hit me in 
eye," he says. "The eye bled 
continuously and I was in a 
hospital two days and nights." 

When he got back to the races, 
he was hit in the same eye and 
was hospitalized two weeks. 

So he made racing's first pair 
of goggles out of some shatter- 
proof glass and some galvanized 
wire. 

Goggles weren’t his only in- 
vention. Another was made 
necessary when he rode a horse 
named Ruskil). The animal re- 
fused to leave the starting gate 



with blinkers and refused to run 
without them. 

McCoy designed blinkers that 
folded back from the horse's eyes 
while in the gate, but a tug on a 
string sent them to the proper 
position when the race began. 

Now 62, McCoy recalls as per- 
haps the oddest incident of his 
career a fall by a whole field of 
horses in which he ended 
up astride someone eise's horse. 

A wet spot on the track caused 
six or eight horses to fall during 



a race in Canada once. 

"I was riding No. 9 and the 
next thing I remembered, I was 
sitting on a horse In center field. 
Both of us were knocked out," 
he recalls. 

"When a groom told him to 
get off the horse, I replied, 
‘No, sir. I got on thts horse In 
the paddock.’ " 

" ‘No, you didn’t. You're on 
No. 2,’ " the groom said. 

"Nobody knows how I got on 
him," Goggles Insists, 



Senators Have Brooklyn Touch 

By FRANK ECK 

AP Newsfeatures Sports Editor 



WASHINGTON, (AP) — Gil Hodges is working on his first full 
year as manager of the Washington Senators and Is reliving some 
of his daffy days in Brooklyn where he played first base 14 years 
for the Dodgers. 



The Senators have found 
various ways to lose ball games 
and during a recent night game 
against the Los Angeles Angels 
they hit upon a way to kill a 
rally, but this one happened to 
be their own. Two men wound up 
on second base. 

"We played it right to a cer- 
tain extent," the popular Hodges 
began in explaining the ninth 
inning nightmare. "Don Lock was 
supposed to take the fourth ball. 
He did. Jim King was supposed 
to take a fourth ball. And he 
did." 

The score was 5-3 Angels’ 
favor so Fred Valentine was 
sent in to run for King who had 
a bad back. Catcher Mike 
Brumley was ordered to bunt 
because Hodges needed two 
runners in position to score on 
a single. 

Well, Brumley missed the first 
pitch and Lock was caught too 
far off second base. When the 
Angels began chasing Lock back 
and forth like a pack of hound 
dogs, Valentine dashed for 
second. 

"Vic Power (Angels third base- 
man> practically walked back to 
second and touched Valentine 
then tagged Lock to make sure 
he had the right man,’’ explained 
Hodges, who is well acquainted 
with these situations because he 
also played out his string with 
the Mets a year ago. "When 
Power chased Lock back to 
second, Valentine was supposed 
to head back toward first in the 
hopes of drawing a throw." 

This is a play that big league 
managers work on the first week 
of spring training. There is no 
time to go over this during a 
season. 

"No," said Hodges, "we won’t 
have extra practice to work on 
this play but somewhere along 
the line I'll have a little meeting 
and explain things all over 



again." 

That's the way it goes when 
you have a team of expansionist 
players, a team that has been 
relegated to the lower depths of 
the American League ever since 
Calvin Griffith took the former 
Senators out of the capital and 
made them the Minnesota Twins. 

Hodges, however, is making 
his mark as a first class 
manager. He carries just as 
much composure as he did as a 
player. The lines that run from 
either side of his nostrils down 
to his lips are a bit deeper now 
because his team will finish any- 
where from eighth to tenth and 
when you try to call the shots for 
this kind of a team sleep doesn't 
come easy after a long night 
game. 

There have been rumors since 
March that when Casey Stengel 
decides to give up the reins of 
the Mets, Gil Hodges will manage 
them. George Selkirk, Washing- 
ton’s hard-working general 
manager, was asked about this. 

"We are not about to lose Gil 
Hodges," Selkirk said in no un- 
certain terms. "As far as I'm 
concerned we want him for 
years. He knows the game, knows 
how it ought to be played and 
knows how to handle young 
players. (Two weeks later, 
Selkirk gave Hodges a new 
contract through I960.) 

"There is nothing a manager 
can do when two players wind 
up at the same base. It reminds 
me of the time a fellow passing 
Ebbets Field in Brooklyn was 
told the Dodgers had three men 
on base. His rapid reply was 
‘Which base?' ” 

People once said it could 
happen only in Brooklyn. Give 
the Washington Senators time. 
They are practicing this play but 
Gil Hodges is doing his level 
best to see that it doesn’t happen. 



Soccer Players Come High 




AP Newsfeatures 

HIGH SCORER IN ACTION: Luis Vinicius de Menezes of Italy 
Lonerossi Vicenza team, shown driving lor a shot, is one oi ti 
many foreign soccer stors who have appeared at New York'^ 
Randall's Island this soason. Luis, a Brasilian, cost his teoin 
$125,000 in 1962. 

Teams from 11 foreign countries are in the International Soccer 
League matches and the crowd average of 9,758 is the highest in 
five years of ISL matches in New York. 



IT’S THEIR HOME COURT 

LEXINGTON, Ky. (AP) - Ibc 
Kentucky Wildcats are proving 
ungracious hosts in their invita- 
tional basketball tournament. 

in II Kentucky tourneys, the 
Wildcats have won seven, 
bh 



Y CAZAS BIG DAY 

NEW YORK (AP) - Belmont 
Day was a big afternoon for 
i"ikr\ Maim* Ycaza. He not 
only earned »l 1,085 (10 percent) 
iij leading (Quadrangle to victory 
in die Belmont Stakes but won 
three other races the same day. 

the fiery Panamanian also 
scored with Down Pat, Iron Peg 
and Inbalance. 
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Ginko Tree Is ‘Living Fossil’ 



Inches long and about as wide. 
They are thick, leathery, fan- 
shaped. and usually have narrow 
clefts in the outer edges of the 
leaves. 

Leaves grow in clusters of three 
to five at the end of short spurs. 
Leaf veins start at the base and 
go in paralleled lines to the 
outer edges of the fan. 

The ginko bears pistillate and 
staminate flowers on separate 
trees thus making it dioecious. 
The pistillate, or female tree, 
bears ‘‘fruit." The staminate, or 
male tree, bears pollen cones. 
This pollen has been carried by 



the ancient winds to the seed 
"cones” thus preserving the ginko 
for millions of years. 

The “fruit” looks like a plum 
and has a silvery yellow kernel 
in a shell shaped like an almond. 
The fleshy part of the "fruit” is 
yellow and is edible. It has an 
unpleasant odor at maturity but 
is a popular fruit in the Orient. 

This tree grows more than 60 
feet tall and sometimes reaches a 
height of 100 feet or more. The 
ginko is primarily an ornamental 
tree and its wood has no com- 
mercial value. This tree is almost 
entirely Immune to Insects and 
diseases. 



By JIM WYRICK 

The oldest living thing* 
around Funkhoyser Science 
Building are not the profes- 
sors, hut rather the five ginko 
trees located in front of the 
building. 

Because they (the trees, not 
the professors) have survived to 
the present time — over 210 million 
years — the ginko tree (Ginko 
biloba) is sometimes called a 
"living fossil.” 

The ginko comes from China 
and Japan where it is widely 
planted as a decorative tree in 
temple gardens. Several large 
cities in this country, like Wash- 
ington, D. C„ for example, are 
noted for their numerous fine 
ginko trees. 

The relatives of the ginko, be- 
longing to the order Ginkoales, 
all lived in past geological ages 
and are now extinct thus leav- 
ing the ginko as the only living 
species of the order. 

When one stops to think, while 
looking at this tree, that the 
dinosaur was able to do the same, 
it makes one realize the unique- 
ness of the ginko. Its character- 
istics are essentially the same to- 
day as they were over 210 mil- 
lion years ago. As a matter of 
fact, the ginko was on earth ap- 
proximately 40 million years be- 
fore the first dinosaur. 

The ginko should be easy to 
identify because there’s no other 
tree quite like it. Its botanical 
classification is somewhere be- 
tween the ferns and those trees 
which produce cones. 

It is sometimes called the 
maidenhair tree because its leaves 
are very large copies of the little 
leaflets of the maidenhair fern. 

Ginko leaves are two to four 



UK Climatologist Faces 
A Three-Fold Task Here 



htmt mi the Gtake tree, a Hvtng fowl! 



OPEN UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 

Serf inis Restaurant 

AMERICAN and ITALIAN FOODS 
Open Daily: 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sunday Hours: Noon to 8:30 p.m. 

159 N. Lime Call: 255-4531 



Continued from Page 1 

storms go into his summaries. 

Being based at UK permits 
Elam to lend his knowledge and 
services to the established pro- 
gram of teaching and research in 
climatology. 

Telephone calls and letters to 
this public servant are often in 
the form of requests for clima- 
tological statistics for a given 
city, county or area. One of his 
chief goals is to bring Kentucky’s 
weather history up to date, and 
he hopes eventually to compile 
for publication a 30-year sum- 
mary for each county or multi- 
county sector in the state. He is 
finding time to do some of this 
work now, and is exploring the 
use of electronic computer tech- 
niques. 

Elam’s research efforts to date 
have tied in largely with those of 
UK scientists, especially those in 
agricultural disciplines. However, 
as the time allows, he continually 
surveys the state to determine 
the climatological requirement? 
of industry, commerce, and ag- 
riculture to design specific me- 
thods of filling these require- 
ments. 

He cooperates with local, state 
or federal agencies and with in- 
dividuals or organizations pur- 
suing investigations involving the 
application of climatology. 

He entered the Weather Bu- 



reau service in 1945 as a meteor- 
ologist at Fort Worth, Texas, and 
later held posts at Birmingham 
and in his home state, North 
Carolina. During his stint at 
Asheville from 1956 to 1963 he 
was in charge of the Climato- 
graphy Section of the National 
Weather Records Center. 

He holds a bachelor of science 
degree from North Carolina State 
College and has studied at other 
institutions. He was a weather 
officer in the Air Force during 
World War II. 



Complete Automotive Service 

Phone 252-7127 



FIRST PRESIDENTIAL 
OUTSIDER 

FRANKFORT, Ky. (AP) - 
Abraham Lincoln of Kentucky 
was the first U.S. president bom 
outside the original 13 states. 



'24-Hour Emergency Road Service 



TAYLOR TIRE CO 



language Exam 

The Graduate Reading Ex- 
amination scheduled for 9 a.m. 
tomorrow will be held in Room 
139 of the Chemistry-Physics 
Building instead of in MiUer Hall 
as previously scheduled. 



LEXINGTON, KY 



CLASSIFIED 



ASK YOUR FRIENDS 
WHO THE STUDENTS 
DRUG STORE IS . . . 



WrthiLD — rude to Philadelphia 
July 30 — Aug. 3. Will share ex- 
penses and drive. Call 277-2835 
after 2 p.m.. 17Jlt 



KENTUCKY 

TYPEWRITER 

SERVICE 

Typawriton, Adding Machines 

AND RENTALS 

A Repair Service, Adding Ma- 
chinal, New end Uaed Poitablea, 
Carbons, Ribbons, end Addo-X 
Printing Calculators. 

SALES — SERVICE 

Phone 252-0207 387 Roee St. 



WANTED — Folk Singers. Beat- 
niks, Musicians, poets. Come to 
140 N. Upper, Sunday evening 
after 6 p.m. Call 252-5952. J3t 



Open House 

Ronnie Hollyman, the Quiet 
Man, will give a concert from 
6 to 8 p.m. Sunday at an open 
house at 140 N. Upper. Studenta 
and faculty are invited. 



WANTED— As of Sept. 15. I will 
need a part-time bookkeeper, 
typist, and researcher of horse 
records at my office adjoining 
Keeneland. Only applications in 
writing will be considered. Ail 
will be acknowledged. John H. 
Clark, R.R. 2, Lexington. 17J2t 



Across The Street 



DELICIOUS PIZZA 



FOR SALK: PhUco Kemgerator — 
$20.00 Please call 252-8574. 17 jit 



Shoemaker 



Pasquale's Invites You To a Real 
Delight in Italian Foods 
Ravioli , Spaghetti and Sandwiches, etc. 

284 S. Limestone — Phone 254-6685 
241 Southland Drive — Phone 277-8121 

FOR DELIVERY TO YOUR DORMITORY OR HOME 

PHOMK: 254-4484 Oft 254-4485 



ALTERATIONS of dresses, skirts 
and coats for women. Mildred 
Cohen, 215 E. Maxwell. Phone 
264-7446 12J7t 



LARRY’S TENNIS SERVICE — 
Expert overnight, machine re- 
stringing. Rackets for sale, Wil- 
son, Davis, Dunlop. Liberal 
Trade-Ins. 19Jtf 



FRIEND 



Fountain Service 

SANDWICHES and SHORT ORDERS . . . Open 7:30 a.m. 

SERVING PLATE LUNCHES FROM 11:00-2:00 



Paul is your Southwestern Life College Representa- 
tive on the campus. He's helping young men plan 
now for a better life tomorrow. 

He has a special plan. Its name — the INSURED 
CAREER PLAN. It's a young man plan, a new idea 
plan created by one of the nation's leading life insur- 
ance companies especially for, and only for, men 
college seniors and graduate students. 

Paul Shoemaker is an easy person to talk with, and 
what he has to tell you about the INSURED CAREER 
PLAN can make a lot of difference in your future. 
Talk with him. There’s never any obligation. 



★ PRESCRIPTIONS 

★ COSMETICS 

Revlon, Coty, 

Max Factor, DuBarry 

★ STATIONERY 

★ MAGAZINES 



Southwestern Life 

l*SUM4*Ct C 0*4*4* 4 . U4U4S . Si*Ct 1*0* 

1150 AUioadna Or * rii 211 6162 



LIME and MAXWELL 



Phone 254-4255 
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UK Hosts 

Business 

Institute 

Week-Long 
Conference 
Ends Today 



The Sale That's Made Dawahare Famous 



Approximately 120 repre- 
sentatives of colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the 
United States and several for- 
eign nations will wind up this 
afternoon a week’s study-lec- 
ture period at the annual Col- 
lege Business Management 
Institute. 

All phases of college and uni- 
versity business management fig- 
ured in the program of the 12th 
annual institute. It was pro- 
grammed to offer its participants 
information and instruction in 
numerous phases of business 
management for institutions of 
higher learning. 

Dr. Ray E. Brown, director of 
the graduate program in hospital 
administration at Duke Univer- 
sity, briefed the institute students 
on the week’s program and dis- 
cussed “The Nature of Adminis- 
tration" at the opening program 
Sunday night at Spindletop Hall. 

The Rev. Don Herron, pastor 
of the Southern Hills Methodist 
Church, addressed the group's 
banquet last night at the Student 
Center. 

Some of the participants are 
attending the institute on schol- 
arships provided by the Southern 
Association of College and Uni- 
versity Business Officers, cospon- 
sor of the institute with the UK 
Department of Business Man- 
agement and Control and the 
College of Commerce. 

The coordinating committee for 
the institute includes Paul Nes- 
tor, the chairman, who is an as- 
sistant to the Vice President for 
Business Affairs; George R. Kav- 
anaugh, UK assistant business 
manager; and Harvey Sherer, UK 
institutional cost analyst. 

The teaching staff included Dr. 
Brown, Nestor, Kavanaugh, and 
the following: 

Dr. George P. Baughman, pres- 
ident, New College, Sarasota, 
Fla.; Dr. W. Robert Bokelman, 
U. S. Office of Education; E. E. 
Davidson, comptroller. University 
of Mississippi; Robert F. Ker- 
ley, UK vice president-business 
affairs; Dr. Irvin E. Lunger, pres- 
ident, Transylvania College; Dr. 
William Matthews, dean, UK Col- 
lege of Law; Pawers Jones, di- 
rector, UK Division of Internal 
Audits; Theodore W. Minah, di- 
rector, Duke University dining 
hall operations; 

Dr. Elbert W. Ockerman. di- 
rector, UK School Relations; 
Russell Reynolds, National As- 
sociation of College Stores; Dr. 
Ralph R. Pickett, UK professor 
of economics; H. D. Pratt, direc- 
tor, UK Division of Purchases; 
William Slater, Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association; J. 
McCree Smith, college engineer, 
North Carolina State College; Dr. 
Arlyn Marks, director of person- 
nel, University of Illinois, and 
executive secretary, College of 
University Personnel Association; 
and Herbert O. Farber, vice pres- 
ident and comptroller, University 
of Illinois. 



SJfau0aha*£i>_ 



HERE'S HOW IT WORKS! SO EASY TO BUY AND SAVE! 

EXAMPLE — Buy one suit ot regular price — get the second 
suit of same value for $10.00 ... or buy one pair of slacks 
for $15.00 and get the second pair up to $15.00 value for 
only $2.00. 



Nf ON 



WHITf SBURC 



Phones 



• Slight Alteration Charges • All Sales Cash 

• All Sales Final on Reduced Merchandise and on 

All 2 for 1 Items 



Men's Suits 

Buy one for regular price 

SECOND SUIT 



Sport Coats 

Buy one for regular price 

SECOND COAT 



Men's Pants 

Buy one pair for regular 
price 

SECOND PAIR 



Men's Socks 

Buy one pair for regular 
price 

SECOND PAIR 



Belts or 
Neckwear 

Buy one for regular price 

SECOND FOR 



DOOR CRASHER 

65% Dacron, 35% Cotton 

Raincoats 

Regular $29.95 



Sport Shirts 

Buy one for regular price 

SECOND SHIRT 



Men's Madras Shirts & Shorts 

Regular $5.95 — Now $3.88 



Entire Stock 

Straw Hats 

First at Regular Price 



LADIES SPORTSWEAR 

Buy First One At Regular Price . . . 

Second Blouse for $2, Second Skirt $2, Second Slacks $2 



Special Table 

Slips, Half-slips, 

REGULAR $4.00 

Sale $2.59 or 2 for $5 



Entire Stock 

Summer Dresses 

Buy one dress for regular price 

Second Dress $2 



Introduction Set 
Next Week For 
New Loin puler 

An Introduction to the use of 
the new IBM 7040 Computer will 
be held from 4-5 p.m. in Room 
148 of the Chemistry-Physics 
Building Monday through 
Wednesday of next week. 

Subjects to be covered include 
procedures for submitting jobs, 
of monitor control cards, and 
inges in Fortran for the 7040 

All students and faculty are 
invited to this no-charge seminar. 



%^T)mVahaX&JL 



IIXINC 



STORE HOURS 



WHIUSIURC 



EVERY DAY 



Phones 



Ladies 
Men ■ 










/ 
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Assembly Honors Hammonds 



Continued from Pa** 1 
cation said recently, “ Dr. Car- 
sle’ Is a wonderful man, a great 
teacher. When he says something 
you just have to listen.” 

"Dr. Carsie” Is venerated among 
others in the state and nation. 
At a June meeting of the Ken- 
tuck y Vocational Agriculture 
Teachers Association— cm event 
at Hardinsburg honoring Dr. 
Hammonds— he was described as 
having “excellent judgment, a 
sense of fairness, and high pro- 
fessional attitude.” These quali- 
ties have "earned for him the 
highest respect of students, teach- 
ers, colleagues in general educa- 
tion, national leaders in the field 
of agriculture education, and all 
others who know him.” 

Dr. Hammonds Is retiring, but 
he Is not coy. He admits that he 
improved on older methods of 
teaching those who will teach 
vocational agriculture. The oper- 
ative device he used was simple: 
It provided for disregarding much 
of what was in textbooks and, 
basically, answering the question, 
“what do people in this area do?” 

"One can't generalize in edu- 
cation,” Dr. Hammonds said. 
“You have to help people solve 
their problems in their own 
terms.” 

“The best teachers are those 
who relate the theory of the sub- 
ject to the dally life of those they 
are trying to teach,” Dr. Ham- 
monds said. 

"Theory is fine,” Dr. Ham- 
monds said in a recent interview. 
“But you have ot recognize the 
needs of the students. A student 
needs information, but only to 
use in solving problems.” 

Speaking of education in gen- 
eral, Dr. Hammonds reflected on 
the standard method of giving 
students information and then 
asking them to repeat it on tests. 
"Paper and pencil tests never 
reveal the real abilities of stu- 
dents. A teacher should know, 
day-by-day, how each student in 
his class is doing. A test of the 
student’s ability at the end of 
the term is too late." 

In his retirement, Dr. Ham- 
monds wants to read, and to 
write on subjects dealing with 
the learning process. ‘Tn the 
end,” he advised, “each person 
must do his own learning. A 
teacher can lead students in ac- 
tivities, but learning is a self- 

AIR-CONDITIONED 



KENTUCKY 



HELD OYER! 3rd Week 
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PEREORRUMCESI 
POPULAR PRICESI 



“ITS A 

MAO 

MAO, MAO, 



STARTS T0NIGH7 

ONCI ONLY AT S:1S 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY AT 
3:00 — 6 00 — 9:00 

The most talked about- 

MOST SHOCKED ABOUT 
PICTURE OF OUR YEARS I 

LA DOLCE VITA 

AN ASTON RELEASE ftSSSw** 



activity. Schools are beginning to 
realize this more. And regardless 
of the criticism that has been 
heaped on schools recently, teach- 
ers are better today and they 
will be better.” 

At the NEA convention, Dr. 
Ginger said, five main issues were 
brought before the assembly: 

• The urban problem, which 
shows that the NEA is concerned 
not only with teacher benefits, 
but also with the Improvement 
of instruction. 

• Overseas teachers. Teachers 
at schools operated at overseas 
military Installations fall under 
the direction of the Department 
of Defense, Dr. Ginger said. He 
noted that when troop transfers 



are made, enrollment at those 
schools usually drops with the 
result that teachers who are no 
longer needed often are dis- 
charged or given pay cuts. Dr. 
Ginger said the NEA has filed 
suit in the federal courts to 
require "decent treatment" of 
teachers at such bases. 

• A suit filed last year in 
Maryland to test the legality of 
using tax money for private 
schools. 

• Integration of schools. 

• Sanctions taken by the Utah 
Education Association against 
school officials in that state. 

Mrs. Fannie Miller of the Col- 
lege of Education presided at the 
program. 



HOME OF THE COLLEGE FOLKS K , 

ADAMS §1 

683 S. Broodway Phone 254-4373 

PRIVATE ROOMS FOR PARTIES — REASONABLE PRICES 
“High Fidelity Music for Your Dining Pleasure" 
Mr. and Mn. John Innaa, Proprietor* 



JULY 18 


Student 


"MADAME BOVARY" 


Center 


Starring . . . 

JENNIFER JONES 


Theater 


LOUIS JOURDAN 


Admisiion: 50c 


JAMES MASON 


Show Time: 8 p.m. 



JOHN F. KENNEDY MEMORIAL LIBRARY: 
A PROFILE OF THE MAN AND EPOCH 



Among the many cultural and training center for young p co- 
educational activities to which pie In the understanding and 
the late President Kennedy was practice of democracy and pub- 
devoted, his project for a library lie service. 

took first place. ", . . His Inter- Through contributions to the 
est In the Library was one of Library, millions of Americans 
the truly great interests of his are expressing their own inter- 
life.” Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy est In President Kennedy's de- 
recently said. sire that the world of ideas and 

President Kennedy's plan for the world of effective decisions 
the Library is being carried out be brought together, 
by the American people. Al- Names of donors will be re- 
ready five million dollars have corded In the Great Book of 
been collected In thousands of Contributions, which will be on 
contributions — large and small, permanent display In the Li- 
The total cost will be $10 mil- brary, and Mrs. Kennedy will 
lion. The Library will be con- acknowledge all contributions, 
■tracted »n Boston, on a campus ThoU8ands of Kentuckians 
site selected by I resident Kw™- have already contributed toward 
nedy Mm»eU and donated by the 8tate . 8 „ 50,000 qu «ta for 
Harvard University. the Library fund . If H you havw 

The Library will provide a not had an opportunity to make 
profile of the man and epoch, your contribution, you may for- 
Even more, it will Include the ward it with the enrollment 
Kennedy Memorial Institute, a card below. 



Please Enroll Me As a Member of 

KENNEDY MEMORIAL LIBRARY FOUNDATION OF KENTUCKY 

and have my name inscribed in the Archives of the 

JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY LIBRARY 

Mail my Foundation Membership Card to: 



Contribution 



(Tax Deductible) 



Mail to: Kennedy Memorial 
Library Foundation of Ky. 
227 W. Main Street, 
Frankfort, Kentucky 



UK RELIGIOUS ADVISORS STAFF 
Presents 

"ALL THE KING'S MEN" 

Starring Broderick Crawford 
July 21, 1964 

STUDENT CENTER THEATRE 
Admission 25c Time: 7:00 p.m. 



ONE DAY 
SERVICE 

MONDAY thru FRIDAY 
No Added Cost! 

DeBOOR 

LAUNDRY & DRY CLEANING 



Phone 252-7629 



265 Euclid Ave. 
Next to Coliseum 



15% Discount 
Cosh & Carry 



1966 Harrodsburg Rood 
880 East High Street 



|\ LEXINGTON I 


it* u$27 


l/RIVE * | I 


1 NICHOLASVIlli RD. 



TONIGHT THROUGH TUESDAY 

1ST DRIVE-IN SHOWING 

THE NO. 1 ATTRACTION 

OF ALL TIAAE — STARTS S:20 — ADMISSION $1.00 



COLOR 

ELIZABETH TAYLOR — RICHARD BURTON 
REX HARRISON 

"CLEOPATRA" 

Play BANKO on Tuesday 

STARTS WEDNESDAY — 8:15 

ADMISSION 7 5c 

IT'S a GUESSING GAME of MIRTH and MYSTERY 



LCARY / AUDREY s > 
pRANT/ HEPBURN L 

--WALTER MATTHAU ./IS, 

JAMES COBURN fi-TA 



*"ar^ 

BARKY NELSON • DIANA McBAIN 



MORE MONEY for YOUR BOOKS 

UNIVERSITY BOOK STORE 

Student Center 

WE BUY USED BOOKS EVERY DAY 

— Now Owned and Operoted By The University 








